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Women  and  Poverty:  An  Unequal  Burden 


The  robust  United  States'  economy  and  low  unem¬ 
ployment  rates  have  improved  the  financial  well¬ 
being  of  many  in  the  U.S.  However,  there  is  also  evi¬ 
dence  that  the  disparity  between  the  wealthiest  and 
poorest  in  the  U.S.  has  worsened  and  that  poverty 
has  deepened  for  those  on  the  bottom  rungs  of  the 
economic  ladder. 

Women,  of  all  ages  and  races,  suffer  a  greater  burden 
of  poverty  than  do  men  of  comparable  age  and  race. 
This  inequity  has  many  adverse  consequences,  for 
the  women  themselves,  for  the  many  families  that 
depend  on  them,  and  for  our  society. 

The  facts  about  women  and  poverty 

In  1998,  single  parents  headed  23%  of  all  families. 
Women  headed  76%  of  those  single-parent  families. 
Female-headed,  single-parent  families  had  a  median 
income  of  $24,000.  In  contrast,  the  median  income  of 
male-headed,  single-parent  families  was  $39,000, 
more  than  607o  higher.  The  median  income  of  mar¬ 
ried  couple  families  was  $54,000. 


Gender  amplifies  racial/ethnic 
and  age-related  inequities 

It  is  widely  known  that  a  higher  proportion  of  black 
and  Hispanic  individuals  (compared  to  white  per¬ 
sons)  live  below  the  federal  poverty  level.  Among 
women,  the  income-associated  racial  disparity  is  dra¬ 
matic.  In  1998,  twenty-nine  percent  of  black  women 
and  287o  of  Hispanic  women  lived  below  the  federal 
poverty  level,  compared  to  12%  of  white  women. 
Less  well-recognized  is  the  fact  that,  within  each 
racial /ethnic  group,  a  higher  percentage  of  women 
compared  to  men  live  in  poverty  (Figure  2). 

Older  women  are  more  likely  to  live  in  poverty  than 
older  men.  In  1998,  of  women  aged  60  and  over, 
nearly  13‘/o  lived  below  the  federal  poverty  level 
compared  to  less  than  8%  of  men  60  and  older.  This 
disparit)^  increases  with  age.  Among  people  aged  75 
and  over,  twice  as  many  women  lived  in  poverty  as 
men  in  1998  (Figure  3). 

Consequences  of  an  unequal  burden 


Families  headed  by  women  are  disproportionately 
represented  in  the  lowest  income  levels.  Fifty-nine 
percent  of  all  families  that  earned  less  than  $10,000  in 
1998  were  headed  by  single  women,  even  though 
single  women  headed  less  than  18%  of  all  families. 
Among  families  earning  $10-15,000, 45%  were  head¬ 
ed  by  single  women  (Figure  1). 

Women  with  children  comprise  the  fastest  growing 
segment  of  the  homeless  population.  According  to  a 
January  1999  report  from  The  Good  Samaritan 
Homeless  Center  for  Women  with  Children,  70-907o 
of  homeless  families  are  headed  by  women. 


Our  nation  as  a  whole  suffers  from  having  people 
living  in  poverty.  The  fact  that  women  are  dispro¬ 
portionately  affected  by  poverty  has  especially  seri¬ 
ous  consequences. 

When  parents  separate,  women,  far  more  often  than 
men,  have  the  primary  responsibility  for  raising  the 
children.  Poverty  among  women  thus  directly  affects 
children. 

The  cycle  of  poverty  is  often  perpetuated.  Children 
raised  in  poverty  are  less  likely  to  acquire  the  educa¬ 
tion  and  skills  needed  for  well-paying  jobs.  Many  of 
these  children  become  adults  who  liv^e  at  or  near  the 
poverty  level. 


(continued  on  page  3) 
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FIGURE  1:  Association  between  Gender  of  Head-of-Household 
and  Household  Income 


60  _  59.3 


A.  Female-headed  households  (no  spouse  present) 


Percent  of  all  households 
which  are  female-headed  (17.9%) 


Figure  1  legend: 

This  graph  shows,  for  1998,  the  total  number  of  U.S.  households  at  dif¬ 
ferent  income  levels  (bottom  of  graph)  and  illustrates  the  percentage  of 
households  at  each  income  level  which  were  headed  by  women  (Panel 
A),  or  by  men  (Panel  B).  For  example,  a  total  of  4,593,(300  households 
earned  less  than  $10,000.  Of  these  households,  59.3%  were  headed  by 
women  while  6.9%  were  headed  by  men.  (The  remaining  33.8%  were 
headed  by  married  couples.) 

The  horizontal  line  across  each  panel  indicates  the  percentage  of  house¬ 
holds  (all  income  levels)  which  were  characterized  by  that  family  struc¬ 
ture.  For  example,  17.9%  of  all  U.S.  households  in  1998  were  headed  by 
a  woman  and  5.4%  were  headed  by  a  man.  (Married  couples  headed 
76.7%  of  all  U.S.  households.) 

Female-headed  households  (Panel  A)  were  substantially  over-represent¬ 
ed  among  lower  income  levels  (less  than  $25,000)  and  under-represent¬ 
ed  among  higher  income  levels  ($50,000  and  above).  In  contrast,  male¬ 
headed  households  (Panel  B)  were  almost  proportionally  represented  at 
all  but  the  highest  income  levels. 

Source:  U.S.  Census  Bureau,  Current  Population  Reports,  P60-206.  Money 
Income  in  the  United  States:  1998,  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington, 
DC,  1999. 
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Figures  2  and  3: 

Source:  Dalaker,  Joseph,  U.S.  Census  Bureau,  Current  Population  Reports,  Series  P60-207,  Poverty  in  the  United  States:  1998, 
U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington,  DC,  1999. 


Women  and  Poverty  (continued  from  page  1) 

Poverty  takes  a  toll  on  health,  for  all  persons.  Yet, 
for  women,  there  are  special  issues.  A 1995  study  in 
Georgia  linked  low  socio-economic  status  with 
increased  risk  for  intimate  partner  violence  (IPV).' 
Women  with  incomes  under  $20,000  were  nine  times 
more  likely  to  have  experienced  IPV  than  women 


’  Morbidity  and  Mortality  Weekly  Report  (published  by 
the  Centers  for  Disease  Control),  47:  849-853  (1998). 


with  household  incomes  of  $50,000  or  above. 

Women  with  household  incomes  between  $20,000 
and  $49,999  were  three  times  more  likely  than  the 
higher  income  women  to  have  experienced  IPV. 

The  consequences  for  children  and  the  increased  risk 
of  intimate  partner  violence  are  but  two  of  the  many 
consequences  of  women's  unequal  burden  of  pover¬ 
ty.  In  the  following  articles,  we  look  at  the  underly¬ 
ing  causes  of  the  economic  inequity  which  women 
experience  and  at  ways  to  address  these  issues.  ■ 
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Women  and  Poverty: 

Why  do  women  experience  an  unequal  burden  of 
poverty?  The  reasons  are  numerous. 


Roots  of  the  Problem 

Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  also  prohibits  wage  dis¬ 
crimination.  In  1981,  the  Supreme  Court  interpret¬ 
ed  Title  VII  broadly  to  prohibit  wage  discrimina¬ 
tion  even  when  the  jobs  are  not  identical.  Howev¬ 
er,  these  laws  are  poorly  enforced  and  violations 
are  difficult  to  prove. 

The  impact  of  caregiving 

Women  are  most  often  the  primary  caregivers  in 
families.  They  often  interrupt  their  careers  to  take 
care  of  children  as  well  as  ill  and  elderly  relatives. 
This  affects  time  in  the  labor  force,  job  advancement, 
and,  ultimately,  wages. 

When  parents  divorce  or  separate,  the  burden  of 
family  support  falls,  more  often,  on  women.  The 
fact  that  women,  on  average,  have  lower  incomes 
than  men  contributes  to  the  high  rates  of  poverty 
among  female-headed  families. 


First,  women  hax^e  regularly  been  excluded  from 
higher-paying  jobs.  Historically,  women's  employ¬ 
ment  opportunities  were  limited  primarily  to  clerical 
work,  seiA'ice  work,  nursing,  and  teaching.  Even 
today,  when  education  and  employment  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  women  are  far  less  restricted,  women  dispro¬ 
portionately  occupy  lower-paying  jobs. 

For  example,  sixty  percent  of  workers  sixteen  and 
older  who  are  paid  hourly  rates  (typically  at  or  only 
slightly  above  the  minimum  wage)  are  women. 

E\'en  a  full-time,  year-round  job  will  not  raise  a  fam¬ 
ily  of  three  above  the  federal  poverty  level  if  the  job 
pays  only  the  minimum  wage.' 

The  wage  gap 

The  differences  in  employment  opportunities  and 
wage  scales  lead  to  differences  in  earnings  between 
men  and  women.  The  difference  is  called  the  "wage 
gap."  For  example,  in  1998,  women  earned  only  72 
cents  for  every  dollar  that  men  earned.  White 
women  earned  73  cents  for  every  dollar  that  white 
men  earned. 

Black  and  Hispanic  women  not  only  experience  a 
larger  gap  than  do  white  women  (when  their  earn¬ 
ings  are  measured  against  the  earnings  of  white 
men),  but  these  women  also  see  a  gap  with  respect 
to  black  and  Hispanic  men.  Thus,  black  women 
earned  64  cents  for  every  dollar  that  white  men 
earned  and  only  87  cents  for  every  dollar  that  black 
men  earned.  Hispanic  women  earned  53  cents  for 
ev'ery  dollar  that  white  men  earned  and  88  cents  for 
every  dollar  earned  by  Hispanic  men.  Once  again, 
race  and  gender  combine  to  produce  more  profound 
effects  than  does  either  factor  alone. 

The  Equal  Pay  Act  of  1963  remedied  some  pay 
inequities.  The  act  prohibits  unequal  pay  for  equal 
or  "substantially  equal"  work.  Title  VII  of  the 


‘  For  1999,  the  federal  poverty  line  for  a  family  consisting 
of  one  adult  and  Uv'O  children  under  18  years  of  age  was 
$13,423.  If  that  adult  worked  for  one  year  (52  weeks),  40 
hr/wk,  at  the  current  federal  minimum  wage  ($5.15/hr) 
he /she  would  have  earned  $10,712  (gross  income),  only 
SO'Vo  of  the  federal  poverty  line. 


Unwed  mothers  (but,  less  commonly,  unwed 
fathers)  face  the  challenge  of  supporting  themselves 
and  their  children.  Teenage  mothers  in  this  situation 
may  not  even  complete  high  school,  a  circumstance 
which  may  condemn  them  to  life-long  poverty. 


These  factors  all  contribute  to  the  lower  Social 
Security  benefits  which  women  receive  in  compari¬ 
son  to  men.  In  December  1998,  the  average 
monthly  Social  Security  benefit  for  retired  women 
was  $676,  compared  to  $877  for  retired  men.  This 
inequity  is  compounded  by  the  fact  that  women, 
on  average,  are  less  likely  than  men  to  have  ade¬ 
quate  private  pensions. 


Single  mothers  who  work  outside  the  home  must 
find  alternative  caregivers  for  their  children.  This 
often  means  paying  high  child  care  expenses.  In 
1998,  the  annual  cost  of  child  care  ranged  from 
$4,000  to  $10,000  per  child.  The  high  cost  of  child 
care  makes  it  difficult  for  poor  mothers  to  move 
from  welfare  to  low-income  work. 

Inequities  continue  into  retirement 

Women's  wages  are  often  too  small  to  guarantee 
financial  security  later  in  life.  This  reflects  both  the 
lower  av^erage  wages  which  women  earn  and  work 
history  issues  (such  as  the  greater  likelihood  of  tak¬ 
ing  time  out  to  raise  children  or  care  for  elderly  rela¬ 
tives,  and  the  reduced  amount  of  full-time  work). 


(continued  on  page  5) 
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Job  Bias  in  the  Federal  Government 


In  1977,  Carolee  Brady  applied  for  a  job  as  a  writer 
with  the  U.S.  Information  Agency  (USIA).  An  edi¬ 
tor  told  her  that  the  agency  wanted  to  hire  a  man. 

That  episode  led  to  a  class-action  lawsuit  against 
the  USIA  and  the  Voice  of  America  (VOA).  Ulti¬ 
mately,  1,100  women  alleged  gender-based  dis¬ 
crimination  in  hiring  and  promotions  over  the 
period  from  1974  to  1984. 

That  lawsuit  was  settled  on  March  22  of  this  year 
when  the  government  offered  the  women  a  total 
of  $508  million.  This  is  the  largest  settlement,  by 
far,  of  any  class  action  discrimination  suit,  public 
or  private.  The  total  cost  to  the  government  for 
this  protracted  episode  of  discrimination  is  expect¬ 
ed  to  exceed  $550  million. 

A  record  of  government  discrimination 
and  denial 

The  VOA  reported  the  settlement  on  its  English- 
language  newscast.  The  news  report  acknowl¬ 
edged  that  the  case  "disclosed  that  the  USIA  and 
VOA  regularly  manipulated  the  hiring  process  to 
exclude  women."  The  newscast  also  reported  the 
allegations  that  the  agencies  resorted  to  test  fraud, 
altering  test  scores,  and  destroying  personnel  and 
test  files. 

However,  for  years,  the  USIA /VOA  had  denied 
these  allegations.  The  U.S.  Department  of  Justice 
contested  the  women's  claims.  The  breakthrough 


Women  and  Poverty  (continued  from  page  4) 

Ironically,  the  fact  that  women  have,  on  average, 
longer  life  spans  than  men  means  that  women 
need  more  rather  than  less  retirement  savings. 
Instead,  more  women  than  men  are  likely  to  spend 
their  retirement  years  in  financially-straitened 
circumstances. 

Women  and  the  political  process 

Historically,  women  have  been  excluded  from  the 
political  process.  Women  did  not  gain  the  right  to 
vote  until  1920  with  the  passage  of  the  Nineteenth 
Amendment.  The  exclusion  of  women  from  politi¬ 
cal  power  throughout  much  of  U.S.  history  has 


came  in  1984  when  a  trial  judge  found  the  govern¬ 
ment  liable  for  discrimination.  There  then  fol¬ 
lowed  a  series  of  unsuccessful  appeals  by  the  fed¬ 
eral  government  that  continued  until  1997. 

Beginning  in  1996,  the  women's  claims  were 
reviewed  in  administrative  hearings.  At  the  gov¬ 
ernment's  insistence,  the  cases  were  heard  one  by 
one.  By  the  end  of  48  cases,  the  score  was  46-2,  in 
favor  of  the  women.  The  46  women  who  won 
their  cases  were  awarded  a  total  of  $22.7  million. 

A  new  approach 

Government  lawyers  began  doing  some  arith¬ 
metic.  With  96%  of  the  women  winning  their 
cases,  with  an  average  settlement  of  just  under 
half  a  million  dollars  each,  and  with  more  than  a 
thousand  women  still  waiting  to  be  heard,  the 
government  figured  the  settlements  could  well 
exceed  $500  million,  not  counting  government 
legal  fees. 

Last  year,  the  USIA  was  folded  into  the  State 
Department.  State  Dept,  officials  recognized  that 
it  was  high  time  to  cut  their  losses  and  began  the 
negotiations  that  led  to  the  recent  settlement. 

The  legal  victory  is  not  without  sadness.  In  the 
23  years  that  the  case  has  gone  on,  some  women 
have  died.  And,  while  the  financial  settlements 
will  more  than  compensate  for  lost  wages, 
nothing  can  compensate  for  the  psychological 
impact  of  discrimination.  ■ 


made  it  difficult  for  women  to  gain  economic  equity 
by  working  within  the  political  structure. 

Even  now,  there  are  relatively  few  women  in  poli¬ 
tics.  Currently,  only  three  states  (AZ,  NJ,  NH)  have 
female  governors.  There  have  only  been  fifteen 
women  governors  throughout  U.S.  history. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  106th  Congress,  there  were 
only  58  women  in  the  House  and  eight  in  the  Senate. 
In  Congress  as  a  whole,  12%  of  the  members  are 
women.  Women,  thus,  are  one  of  the  most  under 
represented  groups  in  Congress.  If  more  women 
held  elected  offices,  would  the  economic  inequity 
between  men  and  women  persist?  ■ 
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Women  and  Poverty:  Reducing  the  Inequity 

You  Can  Help 


There  is  no  one  simple  solution  to  the  eco¬ 
nomic  inequity  that  so  many  women  face. 

Each  of  the  roots  of  the  problem  must  be 
addressed. 

Ending  wage  inequities  and  lingering  job 
discrimination  is  high  on  the  list  of  neces¬ 
sary  reforms.  Ensuring  the  av'^ailability  of 
safe  and  affordable  child  care  will  enable 
more  single  mothers  to  be  considered  for 
more  responsible  and  higher-paying  positions. 

Both  Social  Security  and  Medicare  must  be  pre- 
seiA'ed  and  strengthened  to  reduce  poverty  among 
elderly  women. 

The  following  specific  proposals  need  your  support 
now.  Please  write  to  your  members  of  Congress. 


Sen.  Harkin  (lA)  and  Delegate  Norton  (E)C) 
have  introduced  the  Fair  Pay  Act  (S  702 /HR 
1271)  to  strengthen  and  expand  the  Equal 
Pay  Act.  The  Fair  Pay  Act  would  require 
employers  to  pay  equal  wages  for  jobs  that 
are  comparable  in  terms  of  skills  required, 
responsibility,  and  working  conditions, 
even  if  the  jobs  are  different.  The  Fair  Pay 
Act  would  apply  to  government  agencies. 
Congress,  and  private  businesses  (though 
there  is  a  small  business  exemption).  The  Act  allows 
employers  to  identify  comparable  jobs  in  the  work¬ 
place  and  to  develop  wage  scales  that  take  into 
account  seniority,  merit,  or  quantity/ quality  of  work. 


Urge  your  senators  and  representative  to  cosponsor 
S  702/HR  1271,  if  they  have  not  already  done  so. 


Strengthen  and  expand  the 
Equal  Pay  Act 

The  1963  Equal  Pay  Act  requires  that  equal  pay  be 
given  to  workers  for  equal  work  if  the  jobs  they  per¬ 
form  require  "equal  skill,  effort,  and  responsibility 
and  are  performed  under  similar  working  condi¬ 
tions."  However,  the  courts  have  interpreted  this  to 
apply  only  to  situations  where  workers  carry  out  the 
same  jobs.  Wage  inequity  is  permitted  when  jobs  are 
different,  even  if  they  require  comparable  skills  and 
entail  comparable  responsibilities. 


Make  child  care  more  available 
and  affordable 

Safe,  reliable,  and  competent  child  care  services  can 
be  difficult  to  find.  Those  that  are  available  are  often 
expensive.  Poor  mothers,  many  of  them  single, 
must  either  accept  the  risks  of  leaving  their  children 
with  unlicensed  providers  or  pay  high  child  care 
costs  at  the  expense  of  other  needed  items,  such  as 
their  own  health  care. 

Pres.  Clinton's  proposed  FY  2001  budget  includes 
significant  new  investments  for  child  care  and  for 
the  Head  Start  program.  Among  them  are 

■  an  $817  million  increase  in  the  Child  Care  and 
Development  Block  Grant  funding  to  enable  the 
program  to  provide  child  care  assistance  to  near¬ 
ly  150,000  more  children, 

■  a  $1  billion  increase  in  Head  Start  program  fund¬ 
ing  to  allow  the  program  to  serve  an  additional 
950,000  children, 

■  a  $647  million  increase  in  funding  for  the  21st 
Century  Community  Learning  Centers  after¬ 
school  program  to  triple  the  number  of  children 
served  from  850,000  to  2.5  million, 

■  increasing  the  Child  and  Dependent  Care  Tax 
Credit  and  making  this  credit  refundable  (so  that 

(continued  on  page  7) 


A  Gift  for  New 
Graduates 

Give  graduating  seniors 
a  window  into  the  world  of  public  policy!  Send 
them  the  monthly  FCNL  Washington  Newsletter 
and  the  quarterly  Indiaii  Report  for  a  year  by 
making  a  donation  in  their  name  to  FCNL. 
(These  publications  are  sent  free  upon  request. 
Your  contributions  are  needed  to  support 
FCNL's  lobbying  and  education  work.)  A  card 
will  be  sent  to  the  graduate  informing  her/him 
that  the  publications  will  be  coming  as  a  gift 
from  you. 
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Women  and  Poverty  (continued  from  page  6) 

low-income  families  without  tax  liability  can 
receive  the  credit),  and 

■  creating  a  new  child  care  tax  incentive  for 

employers  that  operate  on-site  child  care  or  con¬ 
tract  for  off-site  care. 

To  turn  these  proposals  into  realities,  they  must  be 
incorporated  in  the  FY  2001  Labor,  Health  and 
Human  Services  and  Education  Appropriations  bill. 

Please  contact  your  senators  and  representative.  Urge 
those  zvho  are  on  the  Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services 
and  Education  Appropriations  subcommittees  to  include 
Pres.  Clinton’s  child  care,  early  education,  and  school-age 
care  proposals  in  their  appropriations  bills.  Encourage 
senators  and  representatives  zvho  are  not  members  of  these 
subcotnmittees  to  relay  this  message  to  colleagues  on  the 
subcommittees  and  to  support  these  provisions  zvhen  the 
bills  come  to  the  floor  for  debate. 

Expand  the  Earned  Income  Tax  Credit 

The  Earned  Income  Tax  Credit  (EITC)  is  a  refundable 
tax  credit  for  low-income  workers.  It  is  designed  to 
provide  a  work  incentive  by  coupling  the  credit  to 
employment.  The  amount  of  the  credit  depends 
upon  household  income  and  the  number  of  children 
in  the  family.  While  the  EITC  program  helps  all  low- 
income  working  families  with  children,  female-head¬ 
ed  households  especially  benefit  since  such  house¬ 
holds  are  over-represented  among  the  lowest- 
income  families. 

President  Clinton  has  proposed  providing  $21  billion 
over  ten  years  to  expand  the  EITC.  Turning  this  pro¬ 
posal  into  a  reality  will  require  that  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  and  the  Senate  Einance  Com¬ 
mittee  incorporate  EITC  expansion  into  the  entitle¬ 
ment  spending  bills  that  they  write  this  summer. 


Oops,,. 

The  Make  Your  Voice  Heard  box  in  the  Febru¬ 
ary  and  March  issues  of  the  Washington  Newslet¬ 
ter  had  an  incorrect  URL  for  the  Legislative 
Action  Center  on  FCNL's  web  site.  The  URL  is 
shown  correctly  in  this  month's  box.  (There  is 
no  <www>  in  the  Legislative  Action  Center 
URL.)  We  regret  the  inconvenience  and  frustra¬ 
tion  that  this  error  may  have  caused. 


Resource 

Interested  in  learning  more  about  women  and 
poverty?  FCNL's  soon-to-be-released  paper  on 
this  subject  is  filled  with  information  and 
resources.  Contact  FCNL  and  request  docu¬ 
ment  G-00-035D. 


These  entitlement  spending  bills  will  then  be  voted 
on  by  the  full  House  and  Senate  as  part  of  the  bud¬ 
get  reconciliation  process. 

Please  contact  your  senators  and  representative.  Urge 
members  of  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  or 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee  to  include  an  EITC 
expansion  in  this  year's  budget  reconciliation  measures. 
Also,  urge  them  to  zvork  against  cuts  that  zvould 
increase  the  disparity  betzveen  the  rich  and  poor. 
Encourage  senators  and  representatives  zvho  are  not 
iziembers  of  these  committees  to  relay  this  message  to 
colleagues  on  the  committees  and  to  support  these  provi¬ 
sions  zvhen  they  come  to  the  floor.  ■ 


Make  Your  Voice  Heard 

Senator _ 

U.S.  Senate 

Washington,  D.C.  20510 

Representative _ 

U.S.  House  of  Representatives 
Washington,  D.C.  20515 

Capitol  switchboard:  202-224-3121 
Congressional  websites  and  e-mail  addresses: 
<http:  /  /  www.senate.gov> 

<http:  /  /  www.house.gov> 

Current  status  of  bills:  202/225-1772 
<http://thomas.loc.gov> 

President  William  J.  Clinton 

The  White  House 

Washington,  D.C.  20500 

White  House  comment  desk:  202-456-1111 

Fax:  202-456-2461 

E-mail:  president@whitehouse.gov 

Website:  <http://www.whitehouse.gov> 

Make  letter-writing  easy.  Use  the  Legislative 
Action  Center  on  FCNL's  web  site 
<http://congress.nw.dc.us/ fconl/>. 
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FCNL  Giraffe  Awards: 

Our  Readers  Respond 

The  January  issue  of  the  Congress  need  positive  messages  when  they  take 

FCNL  Washington  Newsletter  courageous,  or  unpopular  but  just  positions, 

prompted  a  number  of  read¬ 
ers  to  write  to  FCNL.  Several  Other  readers  wrote  to  express  surprise  and  disap- 
raised  points  that  we  felt  pointment  at  some  of  the  members  we  did  not  single 

would  be  of  interest  to  other  out  for  awards.  We  appreciate  your  feedback.  The 
readers.  Here  is  a  sampling  task  of  deciding  whom  to  include  challenged  us  as 

of  what  our  readers  said.  we  sought  to  balance  different  legislative  issues 

while  remaining  within  Newsletter  page  limits.  You 
One  reader  suggested  that,  in  may  see  some  of  these  members  recognized  in 
the  future,  when  we  report  on  upcoming  articles, 
the  Edward  F.  Snyder  Peace 
Award,  we  include  some  background  information  on  Finally,  one  reader  asked  (tongue-in-cheek)  if  FCNL 
Ed  Snyder.  We  agree  wholeheartedly  and  will  not  might  also  consider  giving  “Turtle  Awards"  to  mem- 

wait  until  next  year  to  implement  this  suggestion.  bers  of  Congress  who,  after  long  deliberation,  have 

finally  come  out  of  their  shells.  That  sparked  an 

Ed  Snyder  served  as  a  Legislative  Secretary  from  impromptu  staff  discussion  in  which  we  came  up 

1955  to  1962.  In  1962,  Ed  succeeded  E.  Raymond  with  a  menagerie  of  awards.  In  addition  to  the 

Wilson  as  Executive  Secretary  of  FCNL,  a  post  which  Giraffe  and  Turtle  awards,  we  might  offer 
he  filled  until  his  retirement  in  1990.  During  his  thir¬ 
ty-five  years  of  work  with  FCNL,  Ed  took  on  sc^me  ■  Ostrich  Awards  -  for  members  who  keep  their 

of  the  most  important  and  challeriging  national  pub-  heads  in  the  sand  on  critical  legislative  issues, 

lie  policy  issues  of  our  time:  the  virulent  anti-corn-  and 

munism  of  the  McCarthy  era,  the  madness  of  the 

nuclear  arms  race,  and  the  growing  militarism  with-  ■  Butterfly  Awards  -  for  members  whose  position 
in  the  U.S.  As  Executive  Secretary  Emeritus,  Ed  on  an  issue  has  undergone  metamorphosis, 

remains  activ'^e  in  legislative  affairs  through  the 

Friends  Committee  on  Maine  Public  Policy.  We  thank  everyone  who  took  the  time  to  send  us  your 

thoughts  and  comments.  Your  feedback  —  on  this 
Another  reader  informed  us  that  the  Giraffe  awards  and  other  issues  of  the  Washington  Newsletter  —  is 
prompted  him  to  write  thank  you  letters  to  about  40  very  important  to  us.  ■ 
members  of  Congress.  THANK  YOU.  Members  of 
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